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ting. To comment upon your general question, Pritchett, I 
would say that I am interested in this idea in this respect: Can it 
contribute to the raising of the standards of living in our de- 
pressed regions? 


Mr. Pritcuett: That puts the question in a very good set- 
ting. Would you stake out the problem more definitely, Lilien- 
thal? 


Mr. Livientuat: In addition to that and of equal importance, 
perhaps, there are a number of what one might call “slipping” 
regions in this country, such as part of the Missouri Valley 
region or parts of New England, where the people realize that 
their natural resources—their farming and their industry—are 
not on too solid a foundation. They want to do something about 
it rather than listen to oratory about their past. Also I would 
supplement it by saying that there are regions that have op- 
portunities that are not fully realized, like the great Pacific 
Northwest. 


Mr. ScuuttTz: I certainly would not rule out the regions that 
are “‘slipping,” as you say, or that are undeveloped, but I would 
say that we have to take a very systematic look at our depressed 
regions in the United States. I would contend three things: that 
they are of long standing; that they pull all of us down; and that 
over-all national policies and programs are not enough to cor- 
rect these depressed regions. 


Mr. Pritcuetr: I gather that you think, then, that this 
question, though manifested in a regional form, is of national 
importance, no matter where one happens to live. 
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Mr. Scuuttz: Let me give just a bit of background to this 
problem as I see it, today. Here we are as Americans. We are 
very prone to overlook the extent of the depressed regions in 
the United States. There are not enough jobs to go around, 
especially in the South. Our farms cannot absorb all the veterans 
who are returning or all the war workers who want to come 
back. Or, to put it another way, one-third to two-fifths of the 
families of the United States are in depressed regions. 


Mr. PritcHett: But is it not true that a good part of our 
national policies, which have been formulated by Congress and 
put into effect by Washington departments, have been aimed 
at remedying the conditions of which you speak? 


Mr. Scuuttz: No, they are aimed at general full employment 
—at getting the general climate. That is really what our fiscal 
and monetary policies, once we get them, will accomplish. But 
they still do not solve the particular lack of capital and the par- 
ticular excess-labor supplies which we have in these depressed 
areas. There is such a very low per capita income in some of these 
regions that we simply have many people living at substandard 
levels; and these people are in our depressed regions, by and 
large. 


Me. LitientHat: What do you mean precisely by “pulling us 
all down?” 


Mr. Scuuttz: No matter where one lives, even in the privi- 
leged areas (which have been our industrial areas in the North- 
east and the Middle States), standards of living in these other 
areas are less than they could be if we had high productivity all 
over the United States. The education is pulled down; the health 
is pulled down. This has certainly showed up in the draft, in 
terms of the health of the boys. We simply have to face the fact 
that, so long as we have so much underemployment in these de- 
pressed areas, we do not have the products and services which 
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could be produced. I thus contend again that over-all national 
policies are not enough to solve this problem. 


Mr. Pritcuett: Does that conform with your experience, 
Lilienthal? 


Mr. LitieNnTHAL: That is a very good statement of the neces- 
sity for picking up these problems where they occur, and they 
occur for the most part in particular regions with their special 
difficulties and problems and opportunities. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I would add just one more thing. I think 
that we ought to learn from the British experience where there 
have been depressed areas in the coal-mining regions. They have 
not solved the problems in these areas by over-all national at- 
tacks or approaches. People just do not move from these areas. 
They move among occupations inside the coal-mining areas. We 
have to face that same fact in the United States. 


Mr. Pritcuett: That is very interesting material you were 
showing us, Lilienthal, about the proposals for a TVA for Wales. 
It is surprising that the people in Wales have understood as 
much about the TVA as they have, perhaps more than many of 
our citizens in this country. 

Let us be more specific as to just what the TVA is, so that we 
. can see what its contribution to the solution of these problems 
can be. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We have to take a look at this as a particular 
technique and as a particular instrument of governent. I should 
like to ask what it is, with the thought of asking the question 
as we go along of what it can do and what it can contribute to the 


solution of the problems in the depressed areas. In a legal sense, 
what is the TVA? 


Mr. Prircuerr: Legally, the TVA is a public corporation 
created by act of Congress, securing all its funds from Congress, 
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responsible to Congress and to the President of the United 
States. It operates in an area of forty thousand square miles, 
which covers parts of seven of our states in the Tennessee Valley 
region. In those states it has an assignment that is quite unu- 
sual. But no one, Lilienthal, knows that fact better than you. 


Mr. Livientuat: One can describe that, however, rather sim- 
ply. The assignment or the responsibility which is embodied in 
TVA’s charter—the thing which Congress told us to do—was 
simply this: the TVA was directed to develop, or to aid the 
people in developing, all the natural resources of this one par- 
ticular region in a unified way. This was to include the rivers, 
the streams, the land, the forests, the minerals—a// the resources 
which are found in almost any region, but devoted particularly 
to this region of the Tennessee Valley. 

Developing natural resources was nothing new for the fed- 
eral government, of course. But it was new and different to set 
up a regional, decentralized agency—the TVA—and to hold it 
responsible for having these natural resources developed and to 
have them developed together, not piecemeal, but unified. 


Mr. Pritcuett: The TVA is both broader and narrower than 
ordinary federal agencies. It is broader in that it has a broader 
range of duties and assignments. It is narrower in that it is con- 
fined to a particular geographical area. 


« The act creating the Tennessee Valley Authority (originally passed in May, 
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the Act summarizes the general objectives as ‘‘(1) the maximum amount of flood 
control; (2) the maximum development of said Tennessee River for navigation 
purposes; (3) the maximum generation of electric power consistent with flood 
control and navigation; (4) the proper use of marginal lands; (5) the proper 
method of reforestation of all lands in said drainage basin suitable for reforesta- 
tion; and (6) the economic and social well-being of the people living in said river 
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Mr. Scuuttz: I want to press Lilienthal a little further. You 
have stated this very excellently in its general setting. How 
about being a bit more specific? After all, the TVA area is 
largely agricultural. What has it done there to the farms and to 
the farming land ?? 


Mr. LittenrHat: The changes in respect to the land, which 
is, of course, one of the basic, if not the basic, resources of the 
Tennessee Valley region, are changes which one can see. As a 
matter of fact, it was not very long ago that you visited the Ten- 
nessee Valley region, Schultz, and probably you were able to 
see it perhaps better than some of us who were there all the 
time. 


Mr. Scuuttz: This is what really prompted the question. 
Last winter I had the privilege of working in Alabama at Au- 
burn, and I did work, among other places, through the upper 
third of the state; and I was very much struck and surprised by 
the amount of green winter you now have with your crops. I 
judge that around 75 per cent of the crop land around Athens 
and in that section of Alabama is now in winter crops, where it 
used to be 20 or 25 per cent. That is a remarkable accomplish- 


ment; perhaps it is more important than hybrid seed corn is in 
the Corn Belt. 


_ ? The realized net income of farm operators per farm from agriculture and 
government payments, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Statistics, for 
selected years in selected states was as follows: 
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Unitedt states ema $ 904 $735 $2, 269 
Alabama see see see 674 446 W255 
Coloradoe eee mee 1,058 888 2,941 
LUNCH oo aw anes 971 737 2,280 
Ken buckys sess 699 462 7708 
INSSOUT Eee gor 650 2,053 
North Carolina...... 7OI 606 2,130 
Oresontae nn eee I, IOI 764 2,941 
AWSMNSITEO, ope oo Soc 622 422 Tegal 
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Mr. Pritcuetr: How did you get that done, Lilienthal? Did 
you go out and order the farmers to put in cover crops for the 
winter? 


Mr. Littentuat: No, the TVA has no power to tell anyone 
what to do. These changes in the new kind of farming center 
about the application of science—in this case around a soll 
mineral known as phosphate, a key mineral—the application of 
the results of science in the daily lives of farmers on their own 
land. 

The method which we have used, since ordering people to 
do things is not part of our responsibility and would be repug- 
nant to the whole idea of a democratic institution, is an educa- 
tional one. We call it the demonstration farm. These have been 
actual dirt farms run by real farmers, some thirty thousand of 
them at one time or another throughout the Tennessee Valley 
region. These serve as a kind of community schoolroom where 
the farmer who lives on the place and his wife demonstrate what 
phosphates, this product of science, can do in changing the 
method of farming. The results of the use of phosphate, not only 
on the test-demonstration farms themselves but on neighbors 
who imitate and apply to their own farms these same methods, 
is a change from cotton and corn to grass and meadows and 
cattle and beef. That is not only a change which you saw, 
Schultz, in terms of the covering of the land, which is important 
to soil conservation, but it is a change which goes all through the 
whole life of the farmer and through the whole life of farming 
communities. It even affects nutrition, for corn is of lower soil 
mineral content than the products of grass and cattle and dairy 
products. It, therefore, is an all-pervasive change. 


Mr. Scuuttz: It is very obvious that you are full of this 
subject. I agree with you fully that, in changing the emphasis 
by shifting from nitrogen to phosphate in farming, you got this 
remarkable shift that is now on from cotton and corn to live- 
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stock and all the implications that you have just given us. What 
about industry? ; 


Mr. LitteNTHAL: The industrial changes have depended a 
good deal upon the fact that the river is now under control and, 
through a series of dams, provides a navigable channel. It also 
produces the largest single block of electricity in the United 
States for the use of industry and homes and farms. It has also 
meant that all these functions of the river are applied toward 
the development of the kind of industries which fit the particular 
problems and opportunities of the Tennessee Valley region. 
There are many figures I could give you to prove that, but the 
most effective way to see what has happened to industry (by 
industry, of course, I mean new jobs and new investment and 
new private activities) is to say that the statistics indicate that 
this region, industrially, has developed faster than the country 
as a whole during the period since 1933, both in small industry 
and in large and basic industries.3 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is right. But one has to realize, however, 
that this area started from a very low level and that it has to in- 
crease rapidly to catch up at all. 

3 The Department of Commerce has estimated the relative importance in the 
total increase of income payments, 1940-44. The per cent of total increase in 


income payments, in selected states, 1940 to 1944, which was attributable to 
war manufacturing payments and to agricultural income, are as follows: 
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Mr. Livientuat: That is right, but the rate of increase is an 
important factor. It is the momentum that is important. We are 
a long way from our goals, but we are on our way, which is more 
than can be said for the other “slipping” regions of the country. 


Mr. Scuutrz: That brings us back to my early formulation 
of this as being a problem, in the last analysis, in standards of 
living. 

Mr, Pritrcuetr: You both have indicated that the TVA is 
not a double-barreled instrument; it has all kinds of barrels, and 
they appear to have fired off a good many of them at the same 
time. As a multiple-purpose agency, it has had a good many 
methods, then, of raising living standards through the exercise 
of its various responsibilities. That is the problem in which you 
are really interested. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Has the TVA, in fact, raised the standards of 
living of the people affected? 


Mr. Litientuat: There are two ways of answering that ques- 
tion. One is to say flatly, “Yes,” and to show that the income 
figures and the statistics have established that. They have estab- 
lished, for example, that the income of the valley has, since 1933, 
increased 70 per cent, whereas that of the country as a whole has 
increased only 53 per cent. During the war (I do not have the 
figures in mind) that substantially continued. But what is more 
important still than these figures is to see what is happening in 
the lives of the people. You visited in the Tennessee Valley, 
Schultz. You were on Sand Mountain in De Kalb County. You 
recall that this was a mountain where there was no electricity in 
people’s homes—so far as I recall, no electricity on that moun- 
tain at all. What was the situation you found when you were 


there recently? 


Mr. Scuuttz: I do not know what the situation was ten years 
or fifteen years ago, but, at the present time, I was amazed by 
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the kind of facts which I saw and by those which were given to 

me by the county agent. I think that he said that there were over’ 
four thousand farm families who had electricity in their homes— 

and this is an area where incomes are certainly not any too high. 

There are forty-acre farms, by and large, in De Kalb County on 

Sand Mountain there. 


Me. LivienrHat: That is only in the rural areas. What is more 
important, I think, is that-throughout the whole region a sense 
of confidence—almost a chestiness—has taken over people, and 
they are starting new things. Whether it is a local planning com- 
mission or a state conservation commission or a regional library 
commission, these are all local, all generated by people on their 
own. That atmosphere and that momentum are awake in the 
minds and in the hearts of people all through the region. 


Mr. PrircHettT: You would say, then, that an important part 
of the problem of what the TVA idea is, is that it is an idea for 
awakening local initiative and giving it room to grow and take 
hold of its own local problems. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I have been leading Lilienthal on here, and, in 
a sense, I have let him state the case as he sees it and tell the 
accomplishments which are part of the record. I do want to say, 
however, that, even in spite of this excellent record and of these 
accomplishments, we just have to do more than that. We have 
not accomplished enough, and if one looks at where the levels of 
income of these areas still stand with reference to the national 
levels, you will have to agree with me. 


Mr. Litientuat: I would agree with you. The only place in 
which I might differ is how we are going to accelerate that rate 
of progress. I would say that the only way that I know anything 
about—and certainly the only one which the present TVA idea 
embraces—is by making available to the people more and more 


4 Per capita income payments to all individuals for the United States and for 
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facts about their resources and by making available to them the 
results of technical research and other technical tools. More 
money and more energy spent in that direction, it seems to me, 
would be a very wise thing. That would accelerate the rate of 
progress. 


Mr. Scuutrz: As a professor, I have got to agree with you, 
Lilienthal. I too, have this great faith in education and technical 
research and the advances of science. But we have to look at 
even this in a larger context—in terms of returns which we get 
on our investment in our society. We have spent several hundred 
million dollars in this thing called TVA. I should say that the 
evidence is such to prove that the returns are very high. But is it 
not time that we asked ourselves whether we should not invest 
two, three, four, or five times as much as we have now spent in 
this technique in depressed areas? Thus far we are just talking 
about making more refinements in scientific research, whereas 
what we need is more investment in this technique as such. 


Mr. Prircuett: It seems to me that Schultz has been telling 
you that it has been pretty easy in the TVA so far, Lilienthal, 
and that your hardest time is ahead. I recall recently reading 
that you were a brave man to accept reappointment to the TVA, 
because this coming period was one that was going to test the 


selected states in 1929, 1933, 1939, and 1944 were as follows, according to the 
Department of Commerce statistics: 
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ability of the TVA more than the past periods have. Schultz is 
now telling you that you have been too conservative in your ap- 
proach. That must come as rather a shock to you. 


Mr. LittentHat: It does come as kind of a shock; and yet I 
agree entirely with the analysis. The test is really ahead in terms 
of results to the people, and the test is really ahead in the rate 
of growth and the rate of progress that it is possible to make. 
Just how much more energy could be applied with compensating 
results, I do not know; but that is the direction. 


Mr. Scuuttz:I would put it this way: As a result of the war, 
the Corn Belt has gotten into pretty good shape in terms of the 
manpower shifts which have been taking place in agriculture. 
Enough people have pulled out so that those who remain will get 
a rather high per capita income in the years ahead, even with 
fairly low prices. But in the areas which I have called depressed 
areas—in one of which you are operating—there are just mil- 
lions of people who do not have jobs. If they have jobs, they are 
underemployed; they earn so little per year. We have to bring 
the kind of investment into the picture which will facilitate 
more jobs, less underemployment, and higher productivity. I 
do not think that we have scratched the surface yet. We have 
to get going with these particular instrumentalities. 


_ Mr. Livientuat: It may be a feeling akin to that which you 
describe which brings so many visitors from all over the United 
States to the Tennessee Valley region. They feel that perhaps 
this method applied on a more accelerated basis could really 
produce results for their own region and for other regions in the 
world. 

I had an interesting letter the other day from a congress- 
man representing a middle western district who said that he 
had just been around the world and had visited twenty-one 
countries. In each one of these undeveloped areas, he said, the 
thing in which people were most interested concerning America 
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was to hear about the TVA. There is probably a universal feel- 
ing somewhat akin to what you have been describing—the need 
for using this tool that has proved of limited effectiveness, cer- 
tainly—the need to use it more rapidly and to use it more widely. 


Mr. Scuutrz: You on the TVA ought to ask yourselves the 
question again and again and again these next ten years—and 
America should be asking the same question in increasing in- 
vestments of this sort—about using them to increase the pro- 
ductivity of people in those areas who are underemployed. That 
is the task we have to accomplish if we are going to make head- 
way in these depressed areas. 


Mr. Pritcuett: I suppose that one reaction to the congress- 
man’s letter might be that if these people in other countries are 
so interested in what the TVA has done, there must be something 
un-American about it. Perhaps we ought to consider just how the 
TVA does stand in relationship to our established social, politi- 
cal, and economic methods and ideals. 


Mr. LItienTHAL: On the contrary, it is because the TVA idea 
is so American that there is interest in it. Others all over the world 
are seeking a way of getting the results of higher income without 
the compulsions of government over their heads. They look to 
the TVA as the one place that they know of, at least—and many 
people in the United States, too—where those results are being 
achieved. And this is done without TVA’s having the power to 
issue a single order or to direct a single businessman or farmer or 
laborer to do a thing. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Some day I would like to see the Rounp 
TABLE take on this issue which you have introduced, Pritchett, 
by looking upon this as a new invention in government itself. 
But even today it seems to me that you have some sharp insights 
as to that particular contribution. What would you say? 


Mr. Prircuett: It is important that the TVA was developed 
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entirely within the four corners of the Constitution. It did not 
require a change. It has been approved in its constitutional as- 
pects by the Supreme Court. But even perhaps of more practical, 
everyday importance is the way in which it fits into our federal 
system. , 


Mr. Scuuttz: What do you mean by that? 


Mr. Pritcuett: There was something in the nature of a gap 
between our federal government and our states. The existence 
of these broad regions which were not within the cognizance of 
any one particular agency has often been pointed to. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Is that largely a question of default on the part 
of the states—that the states have not really taken hold of the 
agricultural problems and of the conservation problems? 


Mr. Pritcuetr: Of course, the state lines cut across natural 
areas so much that one cannot blame the states entirely. These 
- regions are larger than the states. 


Me, Litientuat: After all, ores and rivers do not pay any 
attention to state boundaries. They have boundaries of their 
own. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But let me just argue the opposite side of this 
question for a second. I do feel quite sincerely that while TVA, 
as a regional procedure, and this technique, as a regional proce- 
dure, have a major role to play in the American economy, has the 
TVA not been absorbed too much by the states and by the local 
agencies and communities? 


Mr. LittenTuAL: That is an interesting way of putting it, but 
actually I cannot see any alternative, if we are to do a job within 
a region, than to use and to employ the existing knowledge—the 
backlog of understanding and the closeness to the people of these 
states and local agencies. We have done it deliberately. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I know you have. 
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Mr. Litientuat: And it may be that in some cases it has 
slowed up development superficially, but, in the long run, to 
have the roots as deep as the state and local agencies have their 
roots and to use that method seemed to us the wise and the 
sound procedure. 


Mr. Scuuttz: In the long run, we are all dead, and perhaps we 
have to bea little more deliberate with reference to the short run, 
and I would argue that, while you have made your contacts with 
the local and state communities and have thereby established 
yourselves in the democratic context, you have greatly slowed up 
the contribution which can be made and should be made in the 
years ahead, let us say. 


Mr. Pritcuett: There is another problem, of course, in con- 
nection with the way in which the TVA fits in with the estab- 
lished federal departments. That question has come out, of 
course, particularly in discussions as to whether or not the TVA 
idea should be expanded to other river valleys in this country.5 
The Department of Interior, for instance, has some views on 
what its role would be in the case of valley authorities established 
in other areas. What has been your experience in relation to fed- 
eral departments? 


Mr. LitientHat: My experience is, and my conclusion is, 
that, at the moment, this whole problem of the relation between 
a regional federal agency and the central departments in Wash- 
ington is not nearly so difficult of adjustment as sometimes it is 


made out. 


5In 1937 President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress in which he laid 
down suggestions for seven new regional authorities. These, as he outlined the 
plans, would be established for (1) the Atlantic Seaboard; (2) the Great Lakes 
and the Ohio Valley; (3) the Tennessee plus the Cumberland; (4) the Missouri 
River and the Red River of the North; (5) the Arkansas, the Red, and the Rio 
Grande valleys; (6) the Colorado River; and (7) the Columbia River Basin. At 
a press conference in November, 1944, President Roosevelt reaffirmed the proj- 
ect which he had outlined in 1937 for the development of seven of the country’s 
major watersheds along the general lines of the TVA. 
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Mr. Scuuttz: That is right. 


Mr. Littentuat: The practical problems really dissolve up- 
on being analyzed. 


Mr. Scuvuttz: That is right. I just accept the question in the 
affirmative that this can be done within the framework of our 
social and political and economic values or system. I just be- 


lieve that it has been proved by the experience which we have 
had. « 


Me. Littenruat: It will certainly require some adjustments 
in the scope of activities, the nature of activities, of many federal 
agencies, including those in Washington. But that is a relatively 
small price to pay if the results, in terms of human welfare, are 
as great as we have reason to believe they may well be. 


Mr. Scuuttz: You. have not the right, in fact, to issue orders. 
You made a good deal of that point as you went along. That, 
again, has a bearing on what is politically acceptable. 


Mr. LitientHat: “Humanly acceptable’ may be another 
way of putting it. Sometimes one hears it said (usually from so 
great distance that the facts are not apparent) that TVA is a 
kind of despot with superstate powers. The funny part of it is 
that the TVA has neither superstate powers nor despotic pow- 
ers. It has no powers at all in terms of ordering people about. The 

‘farmers can thumb their noses at TVA if they do not want to 
change their methods of farming or if they do not want to use 
phosphate. That is true all down the line. That is why one finds 
in the Tennessee Valley pretty general support. It is no longer 
news that Chambers of Commerce and bankers approve and 
participate in the TVA program. 


Mr. Scuut7z: It really is a multi-purpose focusing of these 
various techniques to a common problem—the problem of a 
single region. That is actually what you have here in this Au- 
thority, in this particular technique. 
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I want to reemphasize the point that we have very serious 
depressed regions in these United States and that one-third to 
two-fifths of our families are located in these depressed regions. 
These depressed regions are, in fact, of long standing, for they 
go back decades and decades. (The South is a notable one, for it 
is one of the very large ones involving a very large proportion of 
our population.) These regions pull all of us down appreciably, 
and they cannot be remedied solely by the usual national pro- 
grams. We have to think in terms of a new technique. 


Mr. LitrenrHat: I would say, restating the matter in a 
somewhat different way, that it seems to me pretty clear in my 
experience and in the experience of the Tennessee Valley, that 
this method of the regional, decentralized agency devoted to re- 
source development can make a special and difierent contribu- 
tion to this whole problem which you set before us at the outset 
of our discussion here this morning. 


Mr. Pritcuetr: What I see from the TVA experience is 
that there has developed a method of fostering resource develop- 
ment which corrects some of the weaknesses of our past ap- 
proaches. Yet it does it in a way which is entirely within the 
framework of our social, political, and economic system. 

As we move into the periods of peace, we need to appraise 
carefully the utility of this device. I do not think that any of us 
here has advocated transplanting the TVA bodily into other 
valleys. The river valley as a basis for the regional approach is 
perhaps even not essential. But we have suggested that the 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, 
is broadcast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, 
prepare a topical outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each 
speaker is his own and in no way involves the responsibility of either the 
University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The supple- 
mentary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research 
and is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp 


TABLE speakers. 
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combining of various techniques and over-all responsibility 
for a single geographical area in the hands of a regional agency 
which is closer to the people than any national department can 
ever get and which can work in cooperation with local institu- 
tions—this method—is transferable to a broader stage than the 
single valley where it has thus far been employed. 
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MANUFACTURING AND TRADE IN THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AND THE © 


UNITED STATES 


o. of manufacturing estab- 
OU © ee ee 


ar cent increase, 1933-39 


0. of wage-earners in 
manufacturing (000).... 
er cent increase, 1933-39 
Tages paid in manufactur- 
ing (000,000)........... 
er cent increase, 1933-397 
ost of materials used in 
manufacturing (000,000) . 
er cent increase, 1933-397 
alue of products of man- 
ufacturing (000,000)..... 
er cent increase, 1933-397 
alue added by manufac- 
tures (000,000) 
er cent increase, 1933-397 


Tholesale trade (000,000) . 


er cent increase, 1933-397 
etail trade (000,000)...... 


er cent increase, 1933-397 


Boe: “as ce neE Te 


1933 
1939 


1933 
1399 


122 TV 
Coun- 
ties 
1,348 
2,069 
Bits 
98 


139 
41.8 


$ 61 
112 
56.8 


$ 154 


321 
(thes! 


$ 311 

617 
68.0 

$ 158 


297 
59.6 


$ 161 


342 
79.8 


$ 272 


509 
63.4 


7 TV States 
less 122 TV 
Counties 


0,762 
14,160 
45.1 
595 


781 
31.3 


$ 358 


602 
42.6 


$1,460 
2,688 
56.1 
$2,443 
4,330 
50.3 
$ 982 
1,741 
50.2 
$2,067 
3,888 
59.5 
$1,828 


3,222 
53.9 


Total 
United 
States 


141,769 
184,230 
30.0 
6,056 
7,887 
30.2 
9,090 
46.5 
$16,821 


32,160 
62.1 


$31,359 

56,843 
53.7 

$14,538 


24,683 
44.0 


$32,151 

55,266 
45.8 

$25,037 


42,042 
46.6 


+ Adjusted for changes in purchasing power of the dollar due to changes in prices. 


Source: Census of Manufactures, 1933 and 1939; Census of Business, 1933 and 1939. 
Reprinted by courtesy Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Can the principles and the basic idea of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, in your opinion, make important contributions to other regions 
of the United States? What types of areas? What are the principles 
in the conception of the TVA which can be successfully applied to 
other areas? What are the possibilities of expanding this technique? 


. Do you agree with Professor Schultz that general over-all policies 
for full employment will not be sufficient to meet the special prob- 
lems of “depressed” areas? In such areas do you think that the TVA 
idea can be applied on the basis of the special needs of those areas? 
How can this idea, as it has been applied in the Tennessee Valley, be 
expanded and this pattern developed to include other areas? 


. What is the record of the TVA in raising the income levels? Outline 
the importance of the Tennessee Valley Authority in relation to 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, power, reforestation. Has it suc- 
cessfully achieved the objectives outlined in the original legislation 
How has it been able to do this without the power of compulsion? 


. What does Pritchett mean when he says that the TVA idea has 
strengthened the federal system? Do you agree that this project is 
within the framework of our democratic institutions? What has been 


its relation to private enterprise? Discuss. 


. Would you agree that the Tennessee Valley Authority is a “grass 
roots” organization? Is this a good policy? Are there dangers in 
carrying it too far? How much centralization is inevitable? What 
should be the proper role of existing state and local organization and 


governmental units? 

_ What are the world-wide implications of the principles of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority? How do you account for the widespread 
foreign interest in this project? Where might similar projects be 
built? How could these aid in reconstructing war-devastated areas? 
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More on This Topic 


Butven, Bruce. “Human Welfare in the TVA,” New Republic, Septem- 
ber 17, 1945. Discusses the contributions of the TVA to the life of the 
people. 


Cuase, Stuart. Rich Land, Poor Land: A Study of Waste in the Natural 
Resources of America. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. 


Durrus, Ropert, and Krurcn, Cuarves. The Valley and Its People. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 4x illustrated story of what the 
TV A has done for the people of the “valley.” 


Grattan, C. Harrey, “Hard Look at the TVA,” Harper’s, Septem- 
ber, 1945. 4 study based upon a recent intensive tour of the TVA region 
and a discussion of the possibilities of other similar developments. 


Finer, Herman. The T.V.A.: Lessons for International Application. 
Montreal: International Labour Office, 1944. 4 study of the TVA and 
the possibility of its application for other parts of the world. 


Hansen, ALvIn H, and Pertorr, Harvey S. Regional Resource Develop- 
ment. Washington: National Planning Association, 1942. Suggests a 
a plan for conservation and expansion by regions, particularly in regard 
to water supply, land use, and power as exemplified by the TVA. 


LiientHat, Davip E. T.V.A.: Democracy on the March. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. The chairman of the TV A discusses its accom- 
plishments and suggests possibilities for the future. 


Pritcuetr, C. Herman. The Tennessee Valley Authority: A Study in 
Public Administration. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1943. 4 detailed study of the TV A and its meaning. 


“Tug of War on ‘Missouri TVA’: Setback for Regional Rule,” United 
States News, November 2, 1945. 4 review of the issues involved and 
action thus far on an MV A. 
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The People Say oo. 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp Taste audience on “Breaking the Housing Blockade,” broadcast 


November 25, 1945. 


Needs Further Discussion 


I have just listened to your pro- 
gram on the housing blockade. If only 
every one in the building industry had 
heard it and thought about it a little, 
we would have no blockade in building 
houses for veterans and lower-income 
groups who need housing now. I hope 
that you will continue to discuss the 
housing problem and strike other 
problems which are at the root of the 
serious situation in which we find our- 
selves, now that peace is supposed to 
be here.—d4 listener from Urbana, 
Lllinois. 

* 


Fine Explanation 


No subject could be of more im- 
portance than cheap and practical 
housing. I thank you for giving. the 
subject such a fine explanation.—4 
listener from Wichita, Kansas. 


* 


Excellent Summary 


Your discussion on Sunday was an 
excellent one. You hit just about all 
the main points in the housing ques- 
tion. It will serve an as excellent sum- 


mary of the housing situation.—/4 
listener from Elmira, New York. 


* 
Well Balanced 


Your Rounp Taste discussion of 
this Sunday has just concluded. It was 
a most excellent analysis of the hous- 
ing problem, very complete and well 
balanced considering the short half- 
hour available. Your organization, 
however, should not leave this subject 
with one discussion, for the impor- 
tance of the housing problem demands 
your further attention. Please take up 
the several large phases of it and ana- 
lyze them in turn. For example, I 
would like you to expand the delicate 
problem of building material distribu- 
tion and the even more delicate phase 
of labor costs.—Z Jistener from Seattle, 
Washington. 

* 


Very Well Done 


I was very much interested in this 
broadcast and thought that it was 
very well done. I hope to be able to 
quote from it in some of our local 
work.—A listener from New York, New 
York. 
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